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England protested at once. Lord Granville, Foreign
Secretary, refused to admit that one signatory to a treaty
could thus release itself from its obligations. "It has always
been held that that right [to release a party to a treaty
from its obligations] belongs only to the Governments
who have been party to the original instrument."7

"The despatches of Prince Gortchakoff appear to assume
that any one of the Powers who have signed the engagement
may allege that occurrences have taken place which, in its
opinion, are at variance with the provisions of the treaty, and,
although this view is not shared or admitted by the co-
signatory Powers, may found upon that allegation, not a
request to these Governments for the consideration of the
case, but an announcement to them that it has emancipated
itself, or holds itself emancipated, from any stipulations of
the treaty which it thinks fit to disapprove. Yet it is quite
evident that the effect of such doctrine and of any proceed-
ing which, with or without avowal, is founded upon it, is
to bring the entire authority and efficacy of treaties under
the discretionary control of each of the Powers who may
have signed them; the result of which would be the en-
tire destruction of treaties in their essence. For whereas
their whole object is to bind Powers to one another, and for
this purpose each one of the parties surrenders a portion of
its free agency, by the doctrine and proceeding now in ques-
tion, one of the parties in its separate and individual capacity
brings back the entire subject into its own control, and re-
mains bound only to itself." 8

The British Government were not (formally at least)
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